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Matt. 4:13 Ka<papvaovfi was first written and then changed, probably by the 
first hand, to Kawepvaovp. In Matt. 6:14 the first hand quite certainly 
first wrote v/ioiv; Sanders' vt<i>v is improbable. In Matt. 27 : 17 17 was first 
omitted, or written t, then supplied, or corrected to 17, by the first hand. In 
Luke 4:19 the suggestion that T£0pa>/*evovs was first written and then 
corrected to reflpau/xevous is improbable; it is well-nigh certain that the 
first writing was T«0pa.ju,/ievovs, under the influence of avarcdpap.pja'os, a 
few lines above. It should also have been noted that At0os of Luke 21:6 
is corrected from \160v. In Luke 5:37 curoAAwTcu was first written, then 
changed to airokovvrai, and in 6 : 1 ereAAov was first written, then corrected 
to ctiAAov. In 8 : 2 it was no doubt acficftXriKa. that was first written, under 
the influence of Mark 16:9, then changed to t£c\r)\vda.. In tk pov, Mark 
5:31, p. has been erased, perhaps accidentally, leaving n <rov. In 7:22 
ir\iov€^uu has been corrected to wAeovefia by the erasure of the final 1. The 
reading of the manuscript in 7:26 should be printed avpa <£oiv«ro-a, rather 
than (Tvpa<f>oivi<r<ra. On the other hand, 9:49 should read a\iayT)6r)<rerai, 
not aAxs yrfirprerai. In Luke 18:11 the reading might better be printed 
irpoo-evxercu pro Trpoarfxr^ro. In John 1 : 37 there seems to be no doubt that 
we should read <c(<u) rjKowav instead of leijKowrav. The heading fvayytkiov 
Kara uaawrjv is not by a second hand, but by that which wrote the quire; it 
has a different look only because it was put on after the quire was written, 
not before. Stephanus' edition of 1550 does not show the order of verses 
in Matt. 23:13, 14 with which it is credited (p. 159). There are a few mis- 
prints: v7), John 20:19; vticvia, Luke 2:5; t£r)\0 «k<u, Mark 1:35; Kap<pavaovp,, 
Mark 2:1; SkSwica (for StoSexa), 3:14; BiarirapKevai, 5:4; axvaei/xcvovs, 6:26. 
But on the whole Professor Sanders has produced a careful and trustworthy 
collation of his very notable manuscript. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 
University op Chicago 



Kleine Schriften. Von Hermann Usener. Zweiter Band. Ar- 
beiten zur lateinischen Sprache und Literatur. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1913. S. 382. 

Following the plan outlined by K. Fuhr in the preface to the first 
volume (Leipzig, 1912) consisting of Usener's minor writings on Greek 
philology, the editor, P. E. Sonnenburg, has collected thirty-four scattered 
articles on subjects in the Latin field, together with several more extended 
book reviews. Two papers have been excluded as having appeared in 
books: the introduction to the edition of Granius by the Heptas Philolo- 
gorum Bonnensium (Leipzig, 1858) and "de Catulli carmine LXVIII epi- 
metrum" appended to O. Francke's dissertation (Berlin, 1866). We note 
several articles in Vol. I which touch the field of Latin philology: e.g., the 
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grammatical notes on pp. 220-61, and the discussion of hypostasis. Like- 
wise, in the present volume, two at least cover much Greek ground, namely, 
the orthographic discussions on pp. 65-126, especially that concerning 
" nachlautendes Iota," and the account (pp. 265-314) of Tyrannion of 
Amisos' system of fourfold philological instruction. 

Of Usener's Latin contributions, exclusive of reviews, 24 appeared in 
Rheinisches Museum, 3 in Jahrbucher f. kl. Philologie, 2 in Wolfflin's Archiv. f. 
L.L., 1 in the transactions of the Bavarian Academy, 2 were printed in 
Indices lectionum, 1 was a Festschrift, 1 a publisher's notice. The majority 
are concerned with small problems arising out of intensive study of the 
grammarians, glossators, and the scholia to Horace, Lucan, Vergil, and 
Terence. Not least instructive in method and results are the clever com- 
binations by which important facts are rescued for the history of Latin 
literature. Six papers deal with problems in the text of Plautus, Horace, and 
Cicero; six contain word-studies; several include unedited material. Had 
we no knowledge of Usener's methods other than from these essays we should 
recognize a man who combined acumen with grasp of paleographical details. 
The collection offers four models of text-criticism: the Horatian scholia in 
codex Bernensis 21; Lucan vii. 385-711; some Varronian excerpts in a 
treatise by Terentius Scaurus; and the second scene of the Pseudolus (the 
last interesting for "quae aliter atque Ritschelius praeter librorum fidem 
restituenda ego arbitratus sum"). 

The work of reprinting has been conscientiously performed. The 
original paging is given in the margins and in footnotes, and occasional 
corrections of the editorial hand may be traced. The few typographical 
errors, which I have noted, are too obvious to be disconcerting. Perhaps a 
unique value of the collection consists in the hundreds of additions and cor- 
rections from the hand of Usener himself, taken from his carefully annotated 
private copies. Brevity was habitual with him. Sometimes he opens a 
whole arsenal of learning on some inadvertent critic, as on pp. 250-55, where 
he caught Haupt napping. Yet he frankly admitted the failure of some of his 
combinations, e.g., the identification of Paulus (Papulus) of Constanti- 
nople; and he duly notes that his Horatian conjectures met the disapproval 
of L. Muller. 

The collected Latin opuscula leave the impression that Usener was an 
acute observer, patient in detail, widely read, yet holding much in reserve, 
and withal a modest scholar, sensitive to criticism, yet a gracious antagonist. 
His reconnoiterings on the frontiers of philology were only preliminary to an 
advance in force into the provinces of ancient religious and philosophic 
thought. 

George Dwight Kellogg 

Union College 
Schenectady, N.Y. 



